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in the realm of landscape painting, and it was reserved for Wilson, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough to verify by their works the assertion of 
Reynolds, that 'the skill and genius of the landscape painter is dis- 
played in showing the general effect,' so that ' the power of the 
•whole may take possession of the mind, and for a while suspend the 
consideration of the subordinate beauties of defects.' Much of this 
generalization, too, is noted in the works of Turner, who sought to 
ive the impression rather than to render imitatively. ' He treated 
.is work from the beginning as a whole, adding just as much in de- 
tail in the parts as was consistent with the general effect and that 
sense of mystery which he ever studied to preserve.' Yet, so far, no 
English landscape artist had been emancipated from the influence of 
the foreign school ; ' Gainsborough, English though he was in almost 
every phase of his art, was not clear of the dark masters and the 
brown tree school ; ' Morland was a Dutchman in subject and in the 
mode of composing his pictures, although by his effort after ..the 
truthful delineation of everyday, commonplace surroundings he 
showed that there was a store of subjects in English scenery, and a 
public to appreciate them ; Crome, while his more important works 
show a great breadth of treatment, largeness of manner, and breadth 
of execution, yet built upon Ruysdael and Hobbema. Even Turner, 
in his earlier days, at least, showed the influence of Claude and 
Poussin ; but when we come to Constable, we find one whose art is 
thoroughly and purely English — not alone in treatment and execu- 
tion, but also in subject and feeling. ' He was the forerunner of the 
race of artists who, about the period of his mid-career, began to rely 
on their own impressions of nature in the treatment of their sub- 
jects.' There can be, therefore, no doubt that Constable had great 
influence on the landscape art, both of his own country and France, 
inducing, as he did, a candid acceptance of nature. 

" For this reason it has been said that the nature of English habits, 
and the independence of English character, are favorable to art prog- 
ress, for each man loves to think for himself. Unquestionably, this 
individual thought has been the secret of all advance in the past, 
since it has meant the rejection of all that is artificial for that which 
is true." 

My own acquaintance with the McCormick collection dates from 
the Columbian year. Since then I have been able to admire several 
of the additions which were gradually made. The liberality of the 
philanthropist in allowing a large part of bis collection to be for so 
long a time at theChicago Art Institute for public inspection and ap- 
preciation must be highly commended. 

While there are a few other paintings, the collection consists 
principally of the works of those men who, for want of a better 
name, are dubbed " Old English," although, with the exception 
of Lely, they all belong to the last century. Three examples by 
Gainsborough attract attention, in which the silvery purity of tech- 
nique is apparent. The "Lady of Quality" shows his exquisite 
handling, while the two landscapes are perfectly representative. Of 
the two portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, *' Mrs. Baldwin " (in her 
fancy dresscostume worn at a ball given by George III.), and " Lady 
Turner," the latter is the most pleasing. The three Romney por- 
traits, "Alexander Blair," "Lady Hamilton," and "Lady Beau- 
champ," are graceful and warm in color, his usually simple back- 
ground being, after Reynolds's fashion, more elaborated in the Ham- 
ilton portrait. While graceful and sinuous, the uplifted left arm 
lacks foreshortening and is out of proportion, somewhat marring the 
effect. " Lady Hamilton " is also portrayed by John Opie. His por- 
trait of a man in severe simplicity has expressive truthfulness. 

The four portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence are vivid and char- 
acteristic. Those of "Miss Barron" (afterwards Mrs. Ramsay), 
"The Marchioness of Ely," and of "Lady Dunmore," show this 
elegant court painter at his best, while the portrait of " Canova, the 
Sculptor," with grace and dignity combines more vigor than is usu- 
ally seen in a Lawrence. There is a portrait by Hogarth, " A Young 
Girl," which belies the assertion that this cynical artist ever refused 
to flatter his sitters — unless in this case he had an exceptionally hand- 
some sitter. The portraits by Hoppner, " A Young Girl," by Raeburn, 
"Jean, daughter of Sir Ewen Cameron," and of "Lady Beechey," 
limned by her husband, are representative of the individual manner of 
these artists. Further portraits are by "the fashionable painter of 
his day," Sir Godfrey Kneller, of the " Duchess of Portland " and a 
" Lady ; " by John Riley, not so well known but of greater strength 
than his contemporary Knellner, "Sacharissa ; " by George Morland, 
of "H. Wright, Esqre.;" by Thomas Phillips, a good colorist, of 
" Thomas Moore," and two very fine Lelys, " The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth " and " Madame Aphra Behn." 

The landscapes in this school are exceptionally strong. Besides 
the two Gainsboroughs already mentioned, there is an " Edge of the 
Wood" by the president of the Norwich Society of Artists, the only 
English local school of painting of any importance. This "Old 
Crome " is peculiarly charming. Another " landscape " of this artist 
is somewhat stronger in rendering, the composition also being more 



English. " Hampstead Heath," there where Dedham Church may 
be seen in the distance, is Constable's familiar subject. The two 
Calcotts show " Warwick Castle " and " View of Greenwich," the lat- 
ter, a marine, least conventional, both, however, graceful and charm- 
ing in composition. John Sell Cotman has a " Signal Tower at Yar- 
mouth " which shows the effective manner in which .he introduced 
shipping details iii his compositions; of Patrick Nasmyth. there is a 
view on the Tay, " Dunkeld Ferry," where the giant cracks, rise 
high, and all is firmly set with dark overhanging clouds,; but yonder 
riven to the deep blue sky ; it is a striking Scotch mountain-iscene. 
The Bonington is rich in his " Italian Landscape ;" there are further 
landscapes and marines by Richard Wilson ; Thomas Stoddard, "The 
May Queen ; " Thomas Barker, " The Shepherd Dog; " William Linton, 
John Linnell, William Clarkson Stanfield, two good James Starks 
(also a Norwich school man), John Frederick Herring, George Vin- 
cent, Henry Dawson, W. J. Mueller, G. B. Willcock. 

Of genre must be noted the fine Hogarth " Midnight .Conversation," 
typical of the painter of the " Harlot's Progress " and " The Marriage 
a la Mode." Also " The Death of King David," by Benjamin West. 
The two genres by Robert Smirke, "The New Page" and "The Ob- 
durate Mother," plainly tell their own tale. The three Morlands in 
this style have amongst them one of the best works in this country, 
" Interior of a Stable ; " while the " Market Day at St. Andrew's " by 
Sir David Wilkie, somewhat confusing by its many figures, shows 
the greatness of his technical skill. 

From among the many other paintings I like yet to single out 
some noteworthy examples of the men that made a name before the 
"Old English." There is a fine portrait of "Sir Henry Guildford" 
by Hans Holbein ; a " Portrait of a Young Girl " by Mierevelt, which 
is a masterly Dicture ; one of the multitudinous portraits of Helena 
Fourment, which Rubens loved to paint of his wife; a carefully 
finished "Woman's Portrait" by Janssen van Keulen, which, is' ex- 
quisite and delicate with its background of soft olive tint. 'His 
" Young Girl's " portrait is more elaborate with immaculate presenta- 
tion of white ruffs and jewels. A Van Goyen is of the usual, com posi- 
tion of this Dutchman. The Van Dyck, from the Ratties collection, 
shows the " Portrait of a Lady," which is life like and surpassingly 
true. 



SOME PORTRAITS IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY 
OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A STRONG feature of the collection in the Corcoran Art Museum 
is its division of national portraiture. As has been Stated, rer 
cently, the beginnings were laid some twenty years ago, wfrep the 
trustees purchased for $5,000 seventeen portraits by Hj?a>}y, origi- 
nals and copies, embracing fifteen Presidents (from Washington i'.to 
Lincoln, except W. H. Harrison's, which was added later), the por- 
trait of Martha Washington, and of George Peabody. All these \v<jre 
purchased from the collection of Mr. T. B. Bryan of Washington. 

The two Washington portraits were copied from the. famous >o- 
called Athenaeum portraits by. Stuart which are in Boston- Stuart 
himself considered these the most authentic likenesses. The Athe- 
naeum and the Lansdowne portraits are the only two existing por- 
traits of Washington which Stuart painted from life. 

The Athenaeum heads were painted for Mrs. Washington ; but 
she never got them, and they remained in Stuart's possession to the 
time of his death. There are two current accounts of the way this 
came about, and they are not entirely contradictory. Ori<j of them 
runs to the effect that Stuart himself was so well pleased with the 
work that he purposely refrained from finishing the background in 
order to have a good pretext for keeping the two heads in Ris studio ; 
and the other relates that the artist frankly told Washington that he 
would very much like to keep the originals, and would give him 
replicas in their stead, to which Washington kindly consented. 
However this may have been, it is certain that the originals stayed 
with Stuart, and it is equally certain that they were worth a small 
fortune to him, for whenever he wanted money he had only to make 
a replica or two, and sell them. He used to call the Athenaeum 
Washington his Hundred-Dollar-Bill, or his Nest-Egg. 

There are few more celebrated portraits in the world. They have 
been engraved more than two hundred times. After Stuart's death, 
the originals of both portraits were offered to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for $1,000, but the offer was declined. Later, the 
Washington Association and other gentlemen paid the sum of 
$1,500 for the portraits, and in 1831 presented them to the Boston 
Athenaeum. The Healy copies are splendidly executed. 

The portraits of John Adams and Jefferson are also after Stuart. 
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Madison's portrait is copied from that by Chester Harding/' Then 
follows Healy himself, with his originals or replicas of John Quincy 
Adams, 1858 ; Jackson, 1845 ; Van Buren, 1857 ; Tyler, Polk, 1846; 
Fillmore, 1857; Pierce, 1852 ; Buchanan, 1859; Lincoln, i860 ; and 
Mr. George Peabody. 

The General Taylor was copied by Healy, in i860, from an origi- 
nal by Amans. It is in military dress, and is considered the best 
likeness painted of "Old Rough and Ready." Another portrait of 
Taylor is by John VanderLyn, painted in 1852 from life. The 
Jackson was painted at the Hermitage, a few days before his death, 
when he could with difficulty sit up for the work. Perhaps one of 
the finest original portraits in the collection is that of Van Buren. 
The Buchanan was painted in the month of September, 1859. The 
Lincoln was painted for Mr. Bryan in i860, just after his election. 
This portrait differs from all others in being beardless and whisker- 
less, the massive boniness of his lean jaws being in full uncouth 
relief. 

The portraits of the Presidents were painted by Mr. Healy as 
studies, to fill an order from Louis Philippe of France, for the Gal- 
lery of Versailles. A singular contrast is presented as the eye passes 
from the contemplation of the grave dignity, ruddy complexion, and 
powdered hair of the men of the Revolution down the line of their 
stiffly dressed successors, varied by the wan face of the moribund 
Jackson; the round, self-complacent aspect of Van Buren; the 
hatchet face of Tyler ; the brushed-back, parson-like, air of Polk ; 
the massive, benign front of Fillmore ; the rude, honest features of 
Taylor ; the big, beardless, uncertain face of Buchanan ; end- 
ing with the plain, rugged features of "stalwart" rail-splitter, 
Lincoln. 

E. F. Andrews has supplied the portraits of Andrew Johnson and 
of Rutherford B. Hayes, and copied J. H. Beard's portrait of Presi- 
dent William H. Harrison, painted in 1840. Henry Ulke's portrait 
of General Grant is fair, as is W. T. Mathew's James A. Garfield. 
Chester A. Arthur was limned again by Healy, while S. Jerome Uhl 
supplied Grover Cleveland's counterfeit. 

. There are also in this gallery of national notabilities the historic 
portraits known as the " Treaty " portraits, being of Daniel Webster 
and Lord Ashburton, who in 1842 signed, at Washington, the treaty 
that set at rest the dispute, about our northeastern boundary, and 
other questions at issue between the United States and Great Britain. 
One year after the treaty was signed, Mr. Healy painted two por- 
traits of Lord Ashburton, in England, one of which he brought over 
to Marshfield for Mr. Webster, and in 1848 he painted two portraits 
of Mr. Webster, one of which was sent over to Lord Ashburton. 
When Marshfield was burned in 1877, these two portraits were, 
fortunately, among the few things saved. 

The portraits are of three-quarters height. Mr. Webster is 
seated in his crimson- velvet easy-chair in his library. His grand 
head is turned away, and the countenance is in repose ; but the 
large, lustrous eyes glow with their peculiar solemn light beneath 
the thick eyebrows of ebon hue, surmounted by a brow — a " dome of 
thought" indeed, with its back crown of raven hair. The eyes of 
this portrait are the greatest triumph of the painter, for he has well 
interpreted their character as happily described by Miss Martineau, 
"those great, cavernous eyes!" There is the firm, compressed 
mouth, ever mild in its expression, but breaking into such sweetness 
when he smiled. The coat is brown,- the cravat white, with its ends 
tucked back, and the vest of black silk. Perhaps the memorable 
blue coat, with metal buttons, buff vest, and black stock, of his sena- 
torial days, would have been more characteristic, as also a quiet bit 
of pastoral scenery beyond the window would have been more con- 
sonant with Webster's agricultural taste than the stormy sunset 
horizon behind a crimson curtain — a decided imitation of Stuart's 
background. So appears our great statesman, an American of the 
grandest type in general physique and complexion. 

No greater contrast can be conceived than the portrait of Lord 
Ashburton. He, too, is seated in the library of his English home ; 
attired in a brown dressing-robe, lined with olive velvet, a waistcoat 
of brown fur. With one hand — a model of fine drawing and delicate 
color— daintily resting on state papers, he turns placid eyes towards 
the spectator. There is a thorough English style and clear com- 
plexion over his mild face and half-bald head, well set above the high- 
starched, white cravat of the period. The stamp of courtly dignity, 
and of the cultured statesman and gentleman, with the agreeable, 
harmonious color and arrangement, makes this portrait very at- 
tractive. Indeed, considered artistically, it is thought the finer work 
of the two; but, turning from it, we are more struck with the sub- 
lime aspect of Webster. Grandeur and force, elegance and grace, 
here m,eet in vivid contrast. 

Of great interest is alsoa portrait of Benjamin Franklin, painted at 
Paris in 1782 by Joseph Siffrein Duplessis, and was presented by our 
famous diplomat to " Mr. Wm. Hodson, of Colman Street, as a token 
of his regard and friendship." A. B. 



EARLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

JT is written, " Of the making of many books there is no end," and if 
in this betrodden age one were tempted to doubt the truth of 
this utterance let him investigate, historically, American magazines. 
If I had been asked a year or two ago to name them chronologically, 
I should have answered with the courage born of ignorance, "Give 
me five minutes to consult my notes and I will give you a complete 
list." I still possess the courage, but I have gained some knowledge, 
emanating, no doubt, from the same source, and it is a game such as 
I have seen two children play of " now you have them and now you 
don't have them," with the chances all in favor of " you don't have 
them," for on every bid bookstall a new one bobs up serenely, to 
confound one's chronology, until one is almost forced to believe that 
whenever a litterateur, artist, or publisher had experienced religion 
and been impressed with the injunction " not to lay up treasures for 
himself on earth," or had grown tired of : the world and desirous of 
wrecking atone fell stroke his peace and his fortune, he has em- 
barked in a magazine enterprise. 

Benjamin Franklin's Universal Magazine, Philadelphia, J741, was 
the first of these ventures ; one month later Bradford, Franklin's 
rival, issued in the same town The American. Neither was success- 
ful. Two numbers of the American were issued, and the Universal 
expired at the end of six months. I think we ought to forgive Frank- 
lin his non-success as a magazine publisher, although his pernicious 
influence in this respect has been so extensively followed. It is not 
my purpose to attempt a bibliography of American magazines, my 
subject fortunately having to do only with such as were illustrated. 
The Universal Magazine had a cut on its title-page, the Prince of 
Wales feathers, with the motto "Ich dien," characteristic of its pub- 
lisher. It is a handsome bit of engraving, and I believe the work of 
Franklin's own hand. 

Two magazines had now been published in Philadelphia and it 
was time for Boston to have a try. Ten years after Franklin's failure, 
Rogers and Fowle, Printers, issued their Boston Weekly Magazine. 
This lasted four weeks. These printers, learning wisdom, secured a 
publisher, went at it again, and issued in the same year The Ameri- 
can Magazine, the second of its name. This has some claim to be 
called illustrated, for it has as a heading a large copper-plate view 
of Boston, in imitation of the London Magazine, which had on its 
title-page a picture of London. This cut seems to antedate the en- 
graver Hurd, to whom it has been commonly attributed, as he would 
have been but thirteen when it was executed. This magazine lasted 
three years and four months and died. 

Passing the New England Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, 
1758, and the New American Magazine of Judge Nevill, the next 
illustrated venture was again in Philadelphia, and another (fatal 
name) American Magazine by Lewis Nicola, saw the light. This 
had some interesting copper- plates, lasted one year and died. Boston's 
turn comes again, this time with The Royal American, 1774, Isaiah 
Thomas. This had two engravings in each number. At the end of 
nine months the War of Independence put an end not only to this, but 
to all other Royal American things. 

Philadelphia again takes a turn, this time with a Pennsylvania 
Magazine, 1775. Its first issue contains a good copper-plate portrait, 
in stipple, of Oliver Goldsmith, by Poupardv I pass the period of the 
War of Independence and come in 1786 to the Columbian Mag- 
azine. It has some fair copper-plates. I cannot speak in detail ot 
The Massachusetts Magazine, 1789,' which lived five years, nor the 
Farmer's Museum, published in 1793, but dwell somewhat in de- 
tail upon The Portfolio, projected by the brilliant and unfortunate 
Joseph Dennie, the former editor of The Museum. It appeared 
in Philadelphia, 18.00. For nine years it was unillustrated, at the 
end of which time it was embellished, according to the prospectus, 
with elegant engravings. Its price was to be six dollars per annum, 
not to be paid in advance. I consider this the first magazine which 
could really lay claim to the title illustrated. It contained the best 
engraving and the best drawing which the country, at that time, af- 
forded, and no means were left untried to render it a success. Such 
it was artistically, but not financially, for after a few years its editor 
complains that his subscribers owe him ten thousand dollars, and he 
says : " Literary men have no access to banks, no matter how suc- 
cessfully they may develop the strength of the country, protect its 
manners, refine its tastes, or illustrate its glories. If Burke himself 
were to petition for a loan to publish an American Register he would 
not find so much favor with the board as a trader to San Domingo — 
or a South African Pirate." I don't wonder that the " Lay Preacher," 
alias "Oliver Oldschool," alias Joseph Dennie, lay down and died, 
worn out with the care of his brilliant embellishments and such 
financing. This magazine endured twenty-seven years and died. 
The Polyanthus, Boston, was contemporary with The Portfolio. 



